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THE FUTURE OF EXPLORATION 

BY SIB EBNEST SHACKLETON 



Theke seems to be a wide-spread idea that the work of 
exploration is virtually finished; that if Captain Scott suc- 
ceeds, as we all hope he will succeed, in beating the Nimrod 
record and covering the hundred miles which we had to 
leave between us and the South Pole, the last silent sanctu- 
ary of the earth will have been captured and nothing will 
remain to be done but the humdrum of survey and mapping. 

In these days of express holidays from Paris to Pekin and 
from Capetown to Cairo, it is, perhaps, a comprehensible 
error. To the favorites of fortune who find themselves 
suddenly able to indulge in long and comfortable journeys 
through newly-opened lands, the struggles of the first 
pioneers will seem a small thing. The Bartholomews and 
Johnstons and Stanfords have unwittingly favored the im- 
pression by so well filling our maps that the blank spaces 
seem few and unimportant. And it must be admitted that 
the friendly rivalry of explorers has, unfortunately, con- 
tributed to the difficulties of their successors. They are not 
to blame; the pure spirit of adventure after knowledge 
burns as brightly in the minds of Scott and Charcot, Amund- 
sen and Filchner, Hedin and Mawson, as it did in those of 
Franklin and Eoss, Speke and Livingstone. The difference 
is in the audience, not the actors. A public for whom the 
new maps are a very indifferent substitute for the old globes 
pictures an ice-bound area larger than Europe as a variant 
of Epsom Downs, and three or four scattered groups of 
hungry, weary men merely as competitors for the Great 
Polar Stakes. Its interest is exhausted when the farthest 
point is recorded and a few outstanding adventures are re- 
tailed. The " race " is over: ergo the work of exploration 
is done. No more foolish mistake could be made, and none 
more disastrous in its consequences. 
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A very sad illustration of this was recently given by Sir 
Fridtjof Nansen when he published Captain Amundsen's ex- 
planation of the sudden and unexpected diversion of his 
latest expedition from the North to the South Polar regions. 
Amundsen has done admirable work in the Arctic; and he 
had planned a further voyage across the Polar Basin for 
the purpose of a serious and prolonged scientific survey. 
But Norway, though one of the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive of lands, is not rich; and, with so sober a pro- 
gramme, Amundsen found that the necessary money did 
not come in. By way of whipping up the old enthusiasm, 
therefore, he resolved first to make a dash for the South 
Pole ; and, lest this should displease some of his supporters, 
he kept his decision secret till the Fram was well on the 
sixteen-thousand-mile journey to the southern ice. When 
his confession appeared the famous old ship was already in 
winter - quarters at Bay of "Whales in the Ross Sea; and 
there it was found at the beginning of February last by 
Captain Scott, who had left his winter-quarters at Cape 
Evans and, with the Terra Nova, was engaged in surveying 
the Great Ice Barrier, preparatory to his own attack upon 
the fastnesses of the polar tableland. 

Lieutenant Filchner's expedition has been prepared with 
all the quiet thoroughness that characterizes German enter- 
prise. Neither in that nor in Charcot's case has there been 
any report of financial difficulty. In England we depend for 
all great efforts more upon voluntary support; and it is we, 
though most challenged by the honor of history and by 
material interest to the perils of discovery, who soonest feel 
any failure of private generosity. Scott is in the field to 
vindicate the claims of the Union Jack; and I need say no 
more of him than that his subscription-list still lacks a sum 
of £10,000, and that we owe such a man as much as any com- 
mander who returns scathless from distant battle-fields of 
empire. Let me speak of two others who ask only to be 
enabled to risk their lives in adding to the British share in 
Antarctic knowledge and interests — Dr. Douglas Mawson, 
leader of the proposed Australian expedition, and Dr. W. 
S. Bruce, of the Scotia, director of the Scottish Oceano- 
graphical Laboratory. 

Mawson, who had been lecturer in mineralogy and petrol- 
ogy at Adelaide University, was physicist to the Nimrod 
expedition of 1907-09; and I then had, of course, abundant 
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opportunities of judging his capacities. He with Professors 
David and Murray formed the northern party which, after 
a hard and perilous journey, reached the South Magnetic 
Pole. Although now only thirty-one years old, Mawson is 
exceptionally able and experienced both as scientist and ex- 
plorer — a combination happily not so rare as it used to be. 
His plans have been warmly indorsed not only by the 
scientists of Australia, but by our own Geographical So- 
ciety. He looks with a natural ambition to that side of the 
Antarctic continent which faces his adopted land, and where 
he has already taken up Nature's stern challenge. He had 
hoped to go out with Captain Scott and to be landed with a 
party at Cape Adare, there to attack the problems and the 
mysteries of the coast-line from South Victoria Land right 
round to Caussberg in Wilhelm Land, a distance of over two 
thousand miles. This, however, proved impracticable. There 
was then a question of my organizing an expedition for this 
purpose, but it was impossible for me to do so, and Mawson 
took up the work hoping to be in a position to sail south 
from Australia with a complement of fifty men at the close 
of the past year. 

In addition to his own attempt upon the Pole and the ex- 
treme south, Scott last year landed a party at Cape 
Adare, the object of which was to explore the north coast of 
Victoria Land west of Cape North and to decide whether 
there is continuous land or a chain of islands as far as 
Adelie Land. Mawson 's expedition would take up the run- 
ning with a more thorough investigation of what he likes 
to call the Australian Quadrant. It is at present almost 
wholly unknown, for on this immense stretch of coast a 
landing has only once been made, and then as long ago as 
1840. Mawson would land three shore parties at intervals, 
each with necessities for wintering, and, having taken pos- 
session for the Empire, would proceed by sledging parties 
to make a complete geographical and magnetic survey. One 
party would, if possible, strike across country to the Mag- 
netic Pole, reaching it from the opposite side to that which 
he approached from the Nimrod. 

It cannot be too emphatically said that the interior behind 
the eight thousand miles of Antarctic coast-line, with an 
area considerably larger than that of Europe, is practically 
terra incognita, a few spots only having been touched by the 
four expeditions which have so far wintered on the frozen 
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continent. Even its general structure is a matter of specula- 
tion. According to one theory there is a mountain chain 
right across the Polar area from Graham Land, the point 
nearest to South America, to Mount Erebus, and South Vic- 
toria Land — the Antarctic Andes, as they have been specu- 
latively named, on the supposition that they continue the 
great South- American range. Another view which the Ger- 
man expedition in particular will investigate suggests the 
existence of a vast ice-clad canal extending from the Wed- 
dell Sea to the Eoss Sea, dividing the continent into eastern 
and western masses ; while, again, the coast opposite South 
Africa — Enderby Land — has been thought to be a third con- 
tinental fragment. Finally, there is the more probable be- 
lief that the continent is a unit, mostly a very high plateau 
sloping from mountain heights of 15,000 feet, gradually on 
the Atlantic, and more precipitously on the Pacific side. 
There are hardly less interesting problems of the past to 
solve. Dr. Mawson, for instance, regards as almost con- 
clusive the evidence that, in a geologically recent past, there 
existed a habitable Antarctic continent stretching out to 
what are now South America, New Zealand, and South 
Africa; that volcanic activity brought about a separation; 
and that an ice age of fearful severity afterwards ex- 
tinguished the life of the present Polar area. 

Here are challenges worthy of the best explorer. But 
Mawson combines with the passion of discovery a keen 
utilitarian spirit. He points out the value of weather and 
magnetic charts to navigation, expects that the establish- 
ment of convenient harbors must lead to the development of 
valuable whale and seal fisheries, and hopes much from the 
mineral wealth hidden in the Antarctic. He had discussed 
the possibility of erecting a wireless telegraphic station in 
the Antarctic for the supply of weather reports to Aus- 
tralia. If, as is thought possible, a " southerly buster " 
could be thus anticipated, the costs would certainly be 
infinitesimal as compared with the benefits. 

Dr. Bruce — who has made nine Polar voyages, two of 
them to the Antarctic, in 1892-1893 and 1902-1909— has a 
very different programme. He is himself a walking cyclo- 
pedia of the departments of science called into play in Polar 
exploration, which include astronomy, meteorology, and 
the investigation of the higher atmosphere by means of 
balloons and kites, magnetism, the physics of the ocean, in 
vou oxov. — no. 676 27 
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particular the study of currents and temperatures at 
various depths, the study of the shape and geology of the 
ocean bed, and the biology of the sea and ice. There are 
immense fields open for research of this kind — in the Arc- 
tic, for instance, all along the coast and channels of north- 
ern Canada and the coast of Siberia, and in the Antarctic 
almost throughout the vast area within the Polar circle. 
In a little book he has recently written, Dr. Bruce points out 
and deplores a curious illogicality of the general m i nd on 
this subject: 

" The pride and glory of our past is largely due to the intrepidity and 
alertness of our seamen. Yet, with all this, not only the public gen- 
erally, but even many scientific people, think much more of an accidental 
discovery of land than of any amount of hard, plodding work carried on 
at sea. So much so that, if an expedition investigates 150 miles of 
unknown land, it is said to have made 'important geographical dis- 
coveries,' whereas if it investigate, with equal if not greater detail, 150 
miles of unknown sea, it will be said that the expedition made 'no 
geographical discoveries.' The reason is that, especially in Britain, few 
people really appreciate a map, so notoriously bad is the teaching of 
geography, and so little is it encouraged. The ordinary atlas simply 
prints a blue color over the surface of the sea. . . . Scarcely any attempt 
whatever is made to show whether these stretches of sea are deep or 
shallow, clear or muddy, brown or blue, rough or smooth; there are few 
indications of currents, tidal or otherwise." 

Perhaps the enthusiastic oceanographer stresses the 
point a little too strongly ; for, while man lives on the land 
and not in the sea, he will be more interested in painting the 
one red than the other blue. But it is a good point; and Dr. 
Bruce is justified in saying that in some ways, in this day of 
mammoth liners and regular routes, we actually know and 
care less about the sea than of old, so that " the stories of 
great sea-monsters might not be so fabulous as supposed, 
though those in small craft and without scientific training 
might possibly get a somewhat exaggerated idea of their 
size and shape." 

The projected Scottish National Antarctic Expedition, 
then, would make a great point of marine exploration, 
especially in the far south Atlantic; but it has also its own 
particular design on the great ice plateau. This is perhaps 
the boldest of any yet mooted — nothing less ambitious than 
a journey right across the continent, from the base in 
Coats Land, over the Polar area, to the Ross Sea on the 
side of either King Edward Land or Victoria Land, Scott's 
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and my own starting-point. The advantage of an attack 
from the Atlantic side is unmistakable. It is possible, as 
Bruce thinks, that the greatest mass of Antarctica lies here ; 
and every step into the interior from the coast of Coats 
Land will be a step into absolutely unknown territory. It 
will test the problem of the mountain ranges named above 
and the character of the ice-fields of which Bruce believes 
that that on the Atlantic side has a gentler slope than that 
up which we struggled from McMurdo Sound. Even if only 
partly successful, it would supplement in a very valuable 
way the surveys on which at this moment Scott is engaged. 
At the worst, it may clear up the question whether Coats 
Land is joined to Graham Land and Enderby Land; and it 
may do something to justify Bruce 's prediction that ob- 
servations, past and future, carried on in Coats Land, along 
with those in South America and South Africa, will pres- 
ently make possible the forecasting of the conditions of the 
monsoons in India, and so help to alleviate suffering among 
the millions of our great dependency. 

At the same time, while I am loath to utter a single dis- 
couraging word, the difficulties of this plan are so great 
that, were it not for Bruce 's known ability, pluck, and cool- 
ness, it would hardly deserve serious consideration. In 
the first place, the base chosen is some three hundred miles 
further from the Pole than Scott's and my own. When it 
is recalled that, under fairly good conditions, the Nimrod 
party could not manage the last hundred miles (counting 
200 " on a division," as they would say at Westminster), 
the chances of doing an extra 300 miles, even on a slighter 
slope, are seen to be problematical. Also, it is rather re- 
markable that, in the 150 miles of the coast of Coats Land 
discovered and mapped by the Scotia in 1904, although the 
interior did not look alarming from shipboard, not a single 
suitable landing-place was found. This coast, in fact, like 
that which Charcot has lately explored (in spite of a torn 
keel), is very much more difficult and dangerous than the 
Ross Sea. 

I may be asked of what material use are these costly 
expeditions; since so multifarious are the requirements in 
the modern explorer, so high is the standard set, his equip- 
ment is admittedly more expensive than of old, a well-found 
Polar expedition now costing, on an average, about £50,000. 
A reply in business terms to this question would, however, 
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necessarily omit the most important considerations, just 
because the objective is an incalculable quantity. Nobody 
knows, or can even guess, at the value of the secrets the ice- 
world has yet to yield to science. Dr. Mawson thinks he 
may find unsuspected mineral wealth in Antarctica. I 
hardly share his hopes ; but he is right to wish to put them 
to the test. If a narrow utilitarianism had ruled over ad- 
venturous youth, what a poor thing human history would 
be, what riches would be lacking in our life to-day. Nor do 
I believe that the larger-minded of business men to whom 
explorers have to appeal will ever take such a short-sighted 
view. Most of them must realize how large a part the un- 
known and unexpected have played in their own careers 
and fortunes. They know that the routine temper that 
scorns the speculative and the undiscovered is forever 
shut out from the most magnificent possibilities of con- 
structive business. If every laboratory in industrial Eng- 
land were to be tried by its immediate cash return, we 
might begin to fear for the future of our land. Here is the 
point at which faith and science join hands. " Nature 
abhors a vacuum," and no less does the human mind, if it 
be worthy of its kingdom, abhor the idea of leaving any 
part of the earth uncharted and untamed. 

I will allude to only one of these possibilities, one that, 
if it cannot excite individual cupidity, should appeal to the 
imagination of good citizens who may, if they will, move 
governments to the adequate endowment of research. 
Meteorology is hardly a half -century old as a science ; and 
so many factors in weather prediction are still unknown 
that the man in the street chiefly sees this subject as a mat- 
ter of jokes. At sea and in the country-side, it is otherwise. 
A storm may mean death to the sailor; a blizzard means 
ruin to the farmer. In either case, and it is to be multiplied 
by millions, to be forewarned would be to be forearmed. 
Toward this forewarning, the Poles have certainly a great 
contribution to make. Imagine an India relieved of the 
dread of famine! Of all the great men of the future, the 
now despised Clerk of the "Weather will assuredly be one 
of the most honored and powerful. 

Enough has been said to show that, particularly in the 
Antarctic, the British pioneers named deserve the most 
generous support, public and private, and, indeed, that our 
national honor is engaged in their cause. It is evident, too, 
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that there is work enough for all the hands so far turned to 
the extreme south, and that there need be no jealousy, but 
only the most friendly rivalry, among Englishmen, Scots, 
Australians, Germans, and Norwegians. 

But it is not, by any means, only in the Polar regions that 
tasks await the explorer worthy of his best nerve and skill. 
Without attempting anything like a full list, some of these 
may be referred to for the benefit of any who think that 
the book of geographical adventure is closed. In northern 
Canada there is still much new ground to break, with rich 
prizes for the hunter and miner; central Labrador is prac- 
tically untrodden, and though Greenland has been crossed 
the interior is little known. The long northern coast-line of 
Russia and its frozen hinterland are unvisited except by the 
nomad natives, though the commercial advantage of sea 
communications with the great rivers running northward 
through Siberia has long been recognized. A quarter of a 
century has passed since Captain Wiggins navigated the 
Phoenix across the Kara Sea and up the Yenisei to the city 
of Yeniseisk; but the promise of opening out a regular 
Arctic route for the conveyance of Siberian butter and other 
produce to the London market has hardly been fulfilled. 
This is rather a question of navigation than of exploration 
proper; but throughout the north and east of the Tsar's 
Asiatic dominions there is still much occupation for the 
explorer as well as for the pioneer of trade. This is 
no less true of Russian Central Asia, where many historical 
and archaeological problems also remain to be investigated. 
The opening-up of Thibet and the borderlands of India and 
China will yet be a long and slow process ; and the mapping 
of northern China is far from complete. A British expedi- 
tion is, I believe, at this moment engaged upon most inter- 
esting researches in western Mongolia, a region as to which 
English readers have so far practically no information. 
Starting from the Upper Yenisei, whose curious inhabitants 
have not been seriously studied, it was to cross southward 
into what was the cradle of the ancient Tartar Empire, vir- 
gin soil (or sand) to the scientific investigator, then to pene- 
trate through 800 unsurveyed miles of the Gobi desert, and 
so to reach Pekin. 

New Guinea, an island as large as Great Britain whose 
wild mountains and forests are still mostly closed to their 
nominal Dutch, British, and German owners, has been the 
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objective of several expeditions during the last few years. 
The results of the British party's exploration of the snow 
range of the western or Dutch end of the island are most 
important. This party contended with great difficulties 
with certain natives of the interior. These, it appears, 
carry on warfare with their coast neighbors chiefly for the 
purpose of capturing women, who are scarce. Scattered 
groups of pygmies — the men only averaging 4 feet 6 inches 
in height — were also found. Mr. Goodfellow was the first 
leader of the expedition, but was invalided home. Captain 
Rawlings took his place and the brunt of the work fell on 
him, Mr. Wollaston, and my old comrade, Dr. Eric Marshall. 
The splendid collections brought home — ethnological, orni- 
thological, and so forth, with copious notes — and the accu- 
rate maps produced make them deserving of wide-spread 
recognition for what they have accomplished in the face of 
enormous difficulties. 

The " partition of Africa " leaves nothing quite unex- 
plored of what, until the other day, we used to call " the 
Dark Continent," except a few desert and mountain fast- 
nesses. Sir Harry Johnston says: 

"In all probability no human tribe, no new mammal, bird, reptile, 
or fresh-water fish of importance or striking novelty will be discovered 
in further investigations. But we may expect many startling revelations 
in the ancient history of African men and beasts by the digging up of 
fossil or archaeological remains. In fact, the scientific study of Africa, 
past and present, is only just commencing." 

Native customs and organization present one vast field 
of study; another lies in the alarming spread of sleeping 
sickness and other deadly diseases in the wake of the Euro- 
pean interloper. In cutting the Panama Canal, the Ameri- 
cans have shown that a stronghold of fever, by a few 
years' efforts, may be cleaned out and made quite a healthy 
region. Too often the explorer has brought death instead 
of life in his train. 

Almost every kind of geographical research is urgently 
called for from one end to the other of South America. 
Though larger than Europe, this continent has only about 
a tenth of its population, and extensive tracts have hardly 
even been traversed. Costa Rica has unexploited gold-fields 
and other mineral wealth guarded by dense forests and pre- 
cipitous mountains. The three giant rivers — the Amazon, 
Orinoco, and La Plata — drain millions of miles of riotously 
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rich land, much of which is familiar only to obscure native 
tribes. The vagueness of frontiers, for instance, between 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru has recently led to mischievous 
quarreling; but, if this could be measured in monetary cost, 
it would be a small matter as compared with the waste of 
economic opportunity. The scarcity of rubber has here 
given a notable stimulus to the work of discovery; but there 
are chances enough left for a generation of adventurers, 
provided they are " salted " to equatorial conditions, with 
no doubt about the reward, scientific or commercial. Sir 
Clements Markham has lately pointed out that " there is a 
vast tract in Colombia and Venezuela, bounded on the west 
by the slopes of the Cordilleras, on the east by the Orinoco 
and Rio Negro, on the north by the river Meta, and on the 
south by the Vaupes and Japura, which is practically un- 
known." Of the southern frontier of Colombia and much 
of the upper Amazon, the same thing may be said. A com- 
mission has been engaged for some time mapping parts of 
the interior of Peru. The exploits of Whymper and Con- 
way have by no means laid bare all the mysteries of the 
Andes; and, though southern Chile has discovered the im- 
mense possibilities of sheep-farming, King Frost still de- 
fends many of the secrets of wild Patagonia. It is calcu- 
lated that no less than six hundred millions of British 
money are invested in South America, where population is 
constantly flowing in from the Old World and Governments 
are slowly taking on a more stable character. It has not 
been, and cannot be, calculated by how many thousands of 
millions the human race will be enriched when the energies 
and skill of modern engineers, agriculturists, and traders 
are seriously bent to the exploitation of these too-long ne- 
glected estates. 

Finally, the exploration of the submarine world is only 
just begun. Worse still, it may, I fear, be safely said that 
all the work of our modern oceanographers — of Sir John 
Murray of Challenger fame, Dr. Hjort of the Michael Sars, 
Prince Albert of Monaco, and of the various marine bio- 
logical stations — has won less of public attention and inter- 
est than did a single one of Jules Verne's heroes, Captain 
Nemo of the Nautilus. Thus does a good tale overshadow 
the romance of real life, with all its potency of solid advan- 
tage, for it is one of the cheapest of fallacies that men are 
always governed by self-interest. But interest does tell in 
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the long run; and some day a statesman will arise who has 
eyes to perceive that, if we would only take pains to farm 
the sea with a hundredth part of the energy we give to farm- 
ing the land, there is food enough going a-begging there to 
nourish a nation. 

Exploration, then, will not be played out in our time. Its 
methods and objectives change. It becomes more scientific 
and a little less adventurous, more intensive and less exten- 
sive. It goes back over old tracks. Men thought that the 
main facts of the ancient Mediterranean civilizations were 
known; but when the international war-ships took posses- 
sion of Crete, Dr. Arthur Evans was enabled to commence 
diggings which resulted in the unveiling of the totally lost 
marvels of the Minoan age, the precursor of classic Greece. 
All over the world great tasks of discovery await accom- 
plishment, some sensational, some merely useful, some 
chiefly challenging the scientist, some the financier and 
trader. The opening up of new lands in America and Afri- 
ca and new markets in Asia is probably the largest of all 
the factors in the rapid increase of wealth and comfort dur- 
ing the last half century. That great chapter in human his- 
tory is yet far from being closed ; it has much that is strange 
to reveal, and much of benefit and beauty. 

Ernest Shackleton. 



